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Tliis booklet is published by THE IRIS 
SOCIETY for die benefit of those who 
wish to grow Irises but who have not the 
necessary knowledge and experienc0 to do 
so successfully. 

Irises are amongst the easiest of flowers to 
grow, and the adoption of the elementary 
rules laid down in the following pages 
should result in regular displays of good 
bloom. 

Further mformation on the growing of 
Irises is published from time to time in 
THE IRIS YEAR BOOK, together with 
articles on a wide variety of sul^ects 
connected with Irises. 



The NOTES which follow relate to that Branch of the 
IRIS FAMILY known as BEARDED or POGON 



The Plant. This consists of a rhizome, leaves, flower-stem and 
roots. • The rhizome, or woody root-stock, is shaped rather Hke an 
elongated potato and grows on the surface of the soil. From it the 
fan of leaves, which contains the flower-stem, ascends, and from it the 
feeding roots descend. 

The Flower. From the diagram on the following page it will be 
seen that the Iris flower consists of three upper petals or standards, 
and three lower petals or falls. The end of each fall nearest the heart 
of the flower is the haft, and in the centre of this, extending some way 
down the fall, is the beard. Growing outward from the centre of the 
flower, over the hafts of the falls, are three style arms. The lower 
hp at the outer end of each style arm is the stigma. Underneath the 
style arms are three anthers, which can be seen by hfting the style arms. 

A FEW DEFINITIONS 

Self. An Iris whose standards and falls are practically of the same 
colour. 

Bicolor. An Iris whose standards are lighter in colour than the 
falls. 

Blend. A combination of two or more colours, one of which is 
always yellow. 

Amoena. An Iris with white or cream standards and violet, purple 
or red falls. The falls may be margined with the colour of the 
standards. 

Plicata. An Iris whose petals are etched or sanded with a colour 
darker than the ground colour. This ground colour is generally 
white, cream or yellow, and the etchings and sandings may be 
blue, violet, brown, pink or red. 

Variegata. An Iris with yellow standards and brown, red, or purple 
falls. 

Variegata Blend. An Iris in which the colour of the falls is suffused 
through the yellow of the standards, and vice versa, with the 
result that the sharp contrast is toned down. 




DIAGRAM OF AN IRIS FLOWER 



I. Standards. 2. Falls. 3. Style or Crest. 4. Beard. 

5. Haft of Fall (the markings are referred to as striation or venation). 

6. Anther. 7. Stigma: 



CULTIVATION 
Position for Planting 

The bearded Iris is a good-tempered plant, but it demands two 
things if it is to grow and flower well — a sunny site and perfect drainage. 
The first is easy to arrange except in gardens which are heavily shaded. 
If planted in borders Irises must be placed well to the front so that they 
are not shaded by other plants. Even low-growing plants such as 
pinks should be kept away as they may shade the rliizomes and prevent 
that ripening by the sun which is necessary for healthy growth and 
free flowering. 

Drainage will present no difficulties on light soil, but with clay 
or heavy loam it may be advisable to raise the Iris beds a few inches 
above the surrounding level. 

Treatment of Heavy Soil 

Clay, to be rendered suitable for Irises, will require special treat- 
ment. Digging in sand, ashes, peat, leaf-compost, or even straw, will 
help to keep it open and will improve drainage. Basic slag dug in 
four or six months before planting will improve the texture, and 
hmestone chips or old mortar rubble can also be used with advantage. 

Lime 

On the Iris's need for hme, opinions appear to have changed, 
and most growers now consider that it is not necessary. Some go so 
far as to say that rhizome rot (see Diseases) is caused by an excess of 
lime. . Superphosphate of lime, which does not render the soil alkaline, 
can be mixed with the soil at planting time. Only on the most acid 
soils is lime a necessity. 

Fertilizers 

On light soils spent hops, bone meal, and hoof and horn can be 
thoroughly dug in before Irises are planted. The amounts used should 
not be too generous, but the lighter the soil, the more generous can 
the application be. On medium soils bone meal may be used sparingly. 
Spent hops should be omitted on any but the lighter soils as they are 
inclined to be too retentive of moisture. 

Irises need a soil with humus, but fresh manure should be avoided 
as it is likely to cause rot. Ground which has grown a potato crop 
in the previous year will generally be an admirable foundation for 
good plants, because such manure as was used will have thoroughly 
rotted when the time comes for planting the Irises. 

Notes on top dressing will be found in the following section. 



PLANTING 
Time to Plant 

Irises can be planted immediately after they have bloomed, or in 
August, September or early spring. The large majority of growers 
favour planting in early autumn, -as they find that the plants then 
suffer httle check, soon become estabhshed, and give a good account 
of themselves at the next blooming period. If transplanting merely 
entails moving Irises from one part of the garden to another, without 
dividing the rliizomes, this can be done quite safely as soon as they have 
bloomed. The main disadvantage. of planting in spring is that flower- 
spikes will .be short in the first season if, indeed, they bloom at all. 

If Iris rhizomes be received in a very dry state they should, before 
being planted in their permanent positions, be soaked in water for 
some hours and then plunged for a few days into a heap or box of 
moist spent hops, peat and sand, or leaf mould. This treatment will 
induce the growth of new roots. 

How to Plant 

Whenever Irises are _ planted the ground should be dug deeply 
because the roots frequently go down to a depth of eighteen inches or 
more. Holes should be made large enough for the existing roots to 
be spread in all directions. Each rhizome should be held over the hole 
so that it is level with the surrounding ground, and the " growing 
end " of the rhizome should point to the North. The roots should be 
spread out and individually covered with soil. Firm planting is 
essential. If the leaves are tall they should either be tied to a stake to 
prevent damage by wind, or cut down to a height of about nine inches. 
When the planting has been completed loose earth should be cleared 
from the rhizomes so that they can receive the maximum amount of 
exposure to the air and sun. (See Diagram below.) 




I. Diagram showing depth of planting. End- 
on view of rhizome planted in early 
autumn with the roots well spread out. 
Note the soil level. 



2. Side view of the same rhizome. Note the 
direction in which it is pointing. 



The operation of planting as soon as plants have finished blooming 
is a httle easier because the new roots, on which the health of the Iris 
depend, will only just be appearing and there will be little danger of 
breaking them. There is no need to go to the trouble of spreading 
out the old roots, as these will shortly die ; but they will serve as 
anchors until the new roots have taken hold. With this exception, 
the method of planting is as described above. 

Distance Apart 

It is desirable that rhizomes should be planted in groups (or clumps), 
with one variety in each group. The size of each group will obviously 
vary according to the number of plants available. Set the rhizomes 
nine inches to a foot apart, with eighteen inches or two feet between 
the clumps. 

Division of Clumps 

Once planted, Irises can be left undisturbed for three or even four 
years except in the most favourable soils. When the rhizomes in a 
clump begin to climb over each other, and flower spikes become few 
and far between, the time for lifting and dividing has been reached, or 
passed. Clumps should not be allowed to get into this state. A little 
experience will indicate when a clump should be dug up and the 
rhizomes separated. When this simple operation takes place it will 
probably be found that the healthiest rhizomes are on the outside of 
the clump. These should be cut off and replanted singly, wliilst the 
old pieces of rhizome should be burnt. If the separated rhizomes are 
replanted in the same position the soil should, of course, be thoroughly 
dug and enriched in the manner indicated in the section of this booklet 
entitled Cultivation. 

Method of Growth 

A word as to the way in which an Iris makes its growth may be 
-helpful. Take a single rhizome as supplied by a nurseryman. At 
flowering time this will probably have made two or more offsets 
(the beginnings of new rliizomes) on each side of the flower stem. 
After a time the original rhizome, having nourished the offsets, dies 
away, and the oflfsets will grow on and make separate rhizomes. 
(See Diagram on page 6.) 

Top Dressing 

Irises grow all the better for a top dressing of superphosphate 
(at the rate of three to four ounces per square yard) sprinkled round, 
not on, the rhizomes in March, and another similar dressing after they 
have bloomed. The superphosphate may be mixed with a good 



DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE METHOD OF GROWTH OF AN IRIS 





August. 

(Received from 

Nursery). 



January. 



May. 



August (One Year). 




August (Two Years). 



August (Three Years). 



general fertiliser, particularly if it is possible to obtain one containing 
potash. Dead leaves should be pulled off periodically but this should 
be done gently ; and in autumn the foliage may be- cut down to 
within nine inches of the ground. This helps to keep the garden tidy 
and it enables the rliizomes to be still further ripened before the advent 
of winter. Rliizomes which are thoroughly ripened will generally 
have healthier growth and fmer flowers the following summer than 
those wliich have not been ripened. Irises stand drought very well 
and It IS seldom necessary to water them except on very hght soils 
during long-continued drought. 

OTHER BEARDED IRISES 
Dwarf Bearded Irises 

I. chamaeiris, pumila, aphylla are miniature editions of the tall 



bearded Irises. 



(The true species o£ pumila is seen less frequently than 
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hybrids of chamaeins.) They bloom in April and soon make clumps 
which, in their flowering season, are sheets of colour. They should be 
divided and replanted after blooming at least every third year. They 
require lime, soil in good heart and the sunniest position. They are 
as easy to raise from seed as the tall bearded Irises. 

Intermediate Irises 

" Intermediates " are hybrids between these dwarfs and tall 
bearded varieties and they are intermediate both in height and in 
their flowering season, which precedes that of their taller relatives 
by about a fortnight. Their cultivation follows the same lines as 
that of the tall bearded. 

DISEASES OF BEARDED IRISES 

The three diseases which most often afHict Irises are rhizome rot, 
leaf scorch (or fire), and leaf spot. Of these only the first is likely to 
be troublesome. 

Rhizome Rot should be looked for in April, May, or even earlier. 
The point of attack is often the base of the flower stem, but sometimes 
the flower stem itself is first affected and the rot travels down the stem 
into the rhizome. Yellowing of the leaves is one of the danger signals. 
In a bad attack the flower stalk may collapse when the buds are showing 
colour. For treatment one should take a knife and cut away .all the 
infected, messy part of the rhizome, cutting back to the firm, white 
tissue. It may not be necessary to lift the plant out of the ground, 
but if it is a valuable plant this may be the safest thing to do. If the 
plant be lifted for treatment it should be exposed to die air for several 
days and then re-planted in a different position. Several remedies 
are recommended : 

(i) A handful of superphosphate of Hme should be sprinkled round 
the plant and on the cut surface of the rhizome. 

(2) Dry Bordeaux powder, permanganate of potash or colloidal 
copper dust should be applied to the cut surface of the rhizome. 

Rhizome rot, although annoying, seldorn kills a plant outright if 
remedial action is taken promptly. The side shoots can generally be 
saved, and these will soon grow into plants of flowering size. 

Scorch (or Fire) is easily detected. The leaves of an infected 
plant turn bright orange-brown and look as though they have actually 
been scorched. The cause is believed to be lack of moisture, or an 
exhaustion of the soil below and round the plant. Proper cultivation, 
as advised in this booklet, should be a safeguard. Affected, plants 
have been saved by being soaked in a solutiop. of permanganate of 
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potash and then replanted in fresh ground. This is worth trying when 
plants of value are attacked, but otherwise it is better to destroy the 
plants. 

Leaf Spot is a mmor ailment, and has been likened to measles. 
Irises contract it in late summer, generally after a spell of wet weather. 
It can be recognised by the spots which appear on the leaves. These 
spots are small and brown at first, but they gradually become larger and 
blacker, and although they do no irreparable harm to the plants they 
are very unsightly. Leaf spot is not so prevalent in acid as in alkaline 
soils. Excessive liming should therefore be avoided. The use of 
superphosphate may reduce the trouble. Cutting back the affected 
leaves, and promptly burning them, will destroy the spores of leaf spot 
and remove the unsightliness. 

WHAT IS A GOOD IRIS ? 

The following notes may assist the beginner in appreciating the 
finer points of the Iris flower. They may help liim, or her, to under- 
stand why one bloom is given an award, whilst another is passed by. 
The good points of the plant, arid of the flower, are taken separately. 

The Plant. A good Iris should grow well and flower freely. 
The flower stem should be strong enough to stand up against wind, 
and the side branches should be long enough, and so spaced, to hold 
the blooms away from each other and the main stem, thus enabling 
them to be displayed to the best advantage. The fohage should not 
be so tall that it hides the blooms, neither should it be so short as to 
appear meagre. 

The Flower. The flower should be of good form, and its petals 
should be of good substance, i.e. thick enough to stand up to rain and 
wind. In a bloom -of good form the standards will curve outwards 
and in, touching at the tips. The falls may be flaring (i.e. carried 
almost at right angles to the flower stem), semi-flaring, or drooping. 
Flaring or semi-flaring falls are preferable as they give a " lilt " to the 
bloom, but in very tall varieties drooping falls may show the colour 
off" to greater advantage. The falls should be round or oval. They 
should not be narrow, strap-shaped, or " pinched " (i.e. having a tuck 
in them), and they should not reflex and hug the stem. The wider 
the falls, the better is their colour displayed. Wide hafts are an advan- 
tage as they give an effect of fullness and carry the colour well into the 
heart of the flower. The standards should not be too large in com- 
parison with the falls, and vice-versa. Finally, there should not be too 
defmite markings (striations) at the hafts of the falls, as these make the 
flower look coarse. (See Diagram on page 9.) 



FOUR TYPES OF STANDARDS 
(In order of merit) 







1. Arching and 
closed. 



2. Overlapping. 3. Open. 

EIGHT TYPES OF FALLS 



4. Floppy. 





Horizontally flaring. 2. Flaring. 3. Semi-flaring. 4. Drooping. 

Of these four types, Nos. i, 2 and 3 are good. 4 is not so good. 






5. Reflexing. 



8. Strap-shaped. 



6. Recurved. 7. Pinched. 

None of these four types is good. 

RAISING IRISES FROM SEED 

The hybridization of Irises is a very simple process which will 
provide, at little or no cost, a wealth of interest and pleasure. It will 
result in the provision of many good and distinct flowers for the 
decoration of the garden, and amongst these there .may be outstand- 
ing varieties which can be exhibited at Shows, named, and introduced 
into commerce. A few hints on this side of Iris-growing are therefore 
given. 

Operation of Crossing 

The operation consists of the transfer of pollen from one flower 
(the pollen parent) to another flower (the seed parent). With a pair 
of tweezers remove the anther from the pollen parent. This will be 
found underneath the style arm. If the pollen is ripe, it will sjhow as 
a fme dust. Carry the anther over to the seed parent and wipe the 
pollen on to the three stigmas. One anther should hold enough 
pollen for all three. Certain varieties of Irises do not produce pollen 
and can therefore be used only as seed parents. 
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Records 

To keep a record of the hybridizations or crosses made is essential. 
One simple method is to number each cross in a rough notebook as 
they are made (i, 2, 3, etc.), entering particulars of the two parents 
thus : — " Rameses X Rosy Wings ". The name of the seed parent 
should always be entered first. Thefe notes can afterwards be trans- 
ferred to a permanent record. As soon as the cross has been com- 
pleted, tie a label giving particulars of the cross on to the flower stem 
of the seed parent. If the cross " takes ", the seed pod under the 
flower will soon begin to swell, and by August or September will turn 
brown and burst at the top. It should then be removed, with its label, 
and the seeds extracted. 

When to Sow and How 

Some growers thoroughly dry the seeds before sowing them, 
but it is generally agreed that in England better germination is obtained 
if seeds are sown as soon as they are ripe. They should be sown fairly 
close together in drills generously lined with sharp sand and about 
an inch deep. As the drills need be only a few inches apart, it will be 
seen that very httle room is needed for hundreds of seeds. Each set 
of seeds should be adequately labelled. Seeds can also be sown in 
pans and kept in a frame or cold greenhouse. 

Treatment of Seedlings 

The seedhngs will begin to appear in the following February 01 
March. If the weather be dry keep them moist, but not wet, and, 
when they have grown from three to six inches high, transplant them 
into rows, nine inches between seedlings, one foot between rows, 
and let them remain there until they bloom. If plenty of space is 
available, a foot between seedlings and eighteen inches between rows 
would be a more suitable spacing. Water them in very dry weather 
and keep the surrounding soil free from weeds. A fair proportion of 
the seedhngs will flower in June of the following year, i.e. within two 
years of the cross being made. Not all the seeds will germinate in the 
spring after sowing. Some will remain dormant until the following 
season, and a few will decline to sprout until the third year ; but it 
is generally inconvenient to retain the seed bed for longer than two 
years. 

Glass cloches can, with advantage, be placed over the seedling bed 
during very cold weather, particularly when the small seedlings are 
beginning to appear. This protection saves the seedlings from being 
" heaved " out of the ground after frosts, and it promotes steadier and 
better growth. 



A FEW EASILY GROWN IRIS SPECIES 

The following are Beardless (Apogon), as distinct from Bearded 
(Pogon) Irises : — 

I. sibirka and I. orientalis. These and their hybrids will grow well 
in any good soil which does not dry out in summer. Unlike the tall 
bearded section they appreciate manure both in the soil and as a top 
dressing in spring. They have narrow grassy leaves and the flowers 
are borne on tall, slender stalks in June. The colours range through 
all shades of blue and violet, and include white. They are graceful, 
but take up a fair amount of space. Plant in spring or September. 

I. chrysographes belongs to the sibirka group but is not so tall, and 
it requires, perhaps, a little more moisture. Apart from this it is quite 
easy to grow, and is very handsome. The form collected by Kingdon 
Ward, named Rubella, is one of the fmest — deep velvety purple. 
I. chrysographes, like many species, can be raised very easily from seed. 
Plant in spring or September. I. Forrestii is a pretty, yellow-flowered 
member of the same group. 

I. tectorum, one of the Evansia group, is a lovely species with mottled 
lavender flowers — there is also a white form — and a crest in lieu of 
beard. It likes good soil in a simny or half-shaded site, and it should 
be hfted and replanted every other year. Plant in August. 

/. japonica, another member of the Evansia group, sends up lovely 
sprays of pale lavender flowers from dark green glossy foliage. It 
prefers a moist position facing south or west. The variety known as 
Ledger' sjis the easiest to grow. Plant in May or September. 

I. unguicularis {stylosa), the winter-flowering Iris, should be in every 
garden. When estabHshed it wfll provide flowers for picking, during 
mild spells, from November to March and even later. It should be 
planted at the foot of a wall facing south. After planting (Aprfl or 
September) it will take some time to settle down, but it can then be 
left alone for many years. 

I. ochroleuca, one of the Spuria group, is very easy-going and puts 
up with most varied conditions. It has broad grassy foliage and tall 
stems bearing white flowers blotched with yellow. Some forms reach 
almost six feet in height. I. monnieri is similar though perhaps not 
quite so robust, and it has creamy-yellow blboms; A smaller member 
of this group is I. Sintenisii growing about a foot liigh. At a httle 
distance its flowers appear purple, but on closer inspection it will be 
seen that the falls are white, thickly veined purple. Plant in April or 
September. 



/. reticulata is a bulbous Iris. It can be planted in early autumn and 
should be given a warm, sheltered position in well-drained soil. Its 
brilHant violet blooms will appear in March with the crocuses. There 
are forms with pale blue, purple and red-purple flowers. 

/. xiphioides (the Enghsh Iris) is also bulbous. It requires moist 
rich soil and it blooms in June. Many hybrids have been raised in 
colours ranging from white to deep purple. The bulbs should be 
planted in autumn, and should not be kept out of the ground longer 
than is necessary. 

I. Kaempferi. Although this grows best by the water-side,' it will 
do quite well in a sunny border provided that this can be kept really 
moist from April until after the flowering period is over in July or 
early August. The liberal use of manure and peat' in the soil will 
help, but I. Kaempferi will not stand lime. This Iris is worth a litde 
trouble as its flowers, and those of the many named varieties, are very 
handsome. 

/. pseudacorns, our native water-flag, vwll grow robustly in all but 
the thinnest of soils. Both its rich yellow flowers and its bold foliagei; 
are handsome. It is however prone to seeding itself all over the garden 
unless the seed pods are removed. Plant in spring or autumn. 

There are other species which are both beautiful and, for the most 
part, not difficult to grow. Articles on these appear frequently in 
The Iris Year Book. 
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